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There's a joyous sound in the wind today 
As it taps at the window pane: 

And the bare trees dance in the wintry blast, 
Not minding the freezing rain; 

For this is a very mysterious time, 

With secrets and giggles and many a rime. 


Oh, haven't you guessed what it's all about, 
What causes such mirth and cheer? 

Why, there's laughter enough and happiness 
To last one all the year. 

So if you ll be quiet, I'll try and say— 

Oh, now you've guessed it—St. Valentine's Day! 
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THE BEST POSSIBLE 
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class 
i. Things kept getting more and more re 
4 mixed up for Bob, until— “an 
but read the story eye 
that 
R OBERT William Bunceton, or his 
Bob as he was called by his By MINOLA MADDY He 
friends in the fifth grade, stood out- — 
E side Turner’s bookstore looking at 
E the large window display of valen- 


a tines. Hands in pockets, red-and- 

4 yellow skulleap set jauntily on his 
head, and lips pursed in a whistle, 
Bobby seemingly had not a care. 
But really he was worried. 

In a few minutes Johnny Wal- 
ters, Bobby’s best friend, otherwise 
known as Squeakie, came out of the 
store carrying a huge flat sack. 

“‘T bought the biggest one they 
had,’’ Johnny announced, opening 
the sack and displaying a lovely big 
valentine covered with paper lace, 
ribbon, and hearts. 

Bob looked it over carefully. 
‘‘Swell,’’ he said. Neither his face 
nor his voice gave any sign of the 
envy he felt in his heart. ‘‘Who’s 
it for?”’ 

‘Miss Phillips.’’? Squeakie care- EA\\ Seow 
fully replaced the valentine in the mets 
sack. Miss Phillips was the fifth- 
grade teacher, and Bobby liked her 
just as much as Squeakie did. There 
was only one reason why Bobby had 
not already bought Turner’s larg- 
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est valentine for Miss Phillips. The 
empty coin purse in his right-hand 
pocket was that reason. 

When Miss Phillips had told the 
class that they were to have a val- 
entine box, Bob had decided at once 
to buy Turner’s biggest valentine 
and give it to her. In his mind’s 
eye he could picture the lovely smile 
that would light her face as she read 
his name on her largest valentine. 
He had forgotten that he had no 
money. 

‘‘What are you gonna give her?’ 
Squeakie’s abrupt question brought 
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Bobby back to earth with a start. 
‘*Why—er—a——’”’ Then a 
tempting idea entered Bobby’s 
mind. Why not? Maybe he could, 
too, if Mr. Saunders would let him 
deliver packages at the drug store 
that evening. Almost as if it were 
somebody else speaking Bobby 
heard the words come out. ‘‘I guess 
I’ll give her a box of candy.”’ 
Bobby saw the look of admiration 
in Squeakie’s eyes, and all regret 
for the boast vanished. He would 
go right over to the drug store as 
soon as he changed clothes and see 
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if Mr. Saunders would 
let him earn enough to 
buy a small box of 
chocolates for Miss 
Phillips. 

Parting from 
Squeakie at the gate, 
Bob hurried up the 
porch steps, stamping 
off the snow on the 
doormat. §Mother’s 
voice called to him as 
he started upstairs. 
Bob hurried to the 
sunroom, where 
Mother waved a tele- 
gram at him. 

“Tt’s from Cousin 
Henry, Son. He is ar- 
riving tomorrow eve- 
ning by train to stay 
with us the rest of the 
winter and attend the 
university.”’ 

Bobby’s face shone 
with pleasure. Cousin Henry! 
Cousin Henry was twenty and a 
well-known football player. Bobby 
had spent his last summer’s vaca- 
tion on Cousin Henry’s ranch. 
Cousin Henry had shown him how 
to do lots of things—how to tackle 
a man in football, lasso a calf, and 
ride horseback. The boys in the 
fifth grade would certainly envy 
Bobby when he told them that his 
hero cousin was going to live with 
them till spring. All the boys had 
read about Cousin Henry on the 
sport page. 

‘*T must get busy and clean up 


ths 


the spare bedroom for him.” 
Mother was speaking again. ‘‘I’ll 
want you and Mary Lou to help 
me dust off the closet shelves and 
put fresh paper in the bureau draw- 
ers. We’ll take the curtains down 
and do them up fresh. Henry is 
used to a lovely home, you know, 
but he is unspoiled, too, and will en- 
joy our simple home life.”’ 

Everything else was forgotten as 
Bob and Mary Lou, his sister, 
helped freshen the spare bedroom 
for Cousin Henry so that it might 
show the visitor how welcome he 
was to their little home. 
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People turned to look at Cousin Henry 


Not until he was at school next 
morning and Miss Phillips re- 
minded the children of the valen- 
tine box did Bobby think again of 
the box of candy. Too late now to 
earn the money! This evening he 
must go with the family to meet 
Cousin Henry’s train, and tomor- 
row was Valentine Day! 

Suddenly Bob thought how ter- 
rible it would be if he were the only 
one in the entire class that did not 
give Miss Phillips a valentine. Per- 
haps he could ask Mother or Dad 
for a quarter, though a quarter 
would not buy a box of candy. Bob 
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also remembered what 
Dad had said about bor- 
rowing the last time he 


” had given Bob his allow- 


ance. 


“‘T know fifty cents a 
month isn’t much, Bob, 
but when you have 
learned how to make it 
take care of all your ex- 
tras, then I’ll know you 
are ready to handle 
more.’’ That had been 
only last week, and the 
very next day Bob had 
spent the entire fifty 
cents for a new airplane 
kit. 

Dad took Mother and 
Mary Lou and Bobby in 
the car down to meet the 
train that evening right 
after dinner. Bobby 
kept waiting for a 
chance to ask Dad for 
the quarter, but the train came in 
almost as soon as they reached the 
station and then all was forgotten 
except Cousin Henry. 

Bob was the first to reach his side 
as he stepped from the train. 

‘*Hello, Bob!”’ cried the tall, fine- 
looking young man, taking Bob’s 
hand in a grasp that almost hurt. 

‘‘How’s the ranch—and Pinto 
and Queen?’’ Bob was eager to 
hear all that had happened since he 
had left the ranch. Pinto was 
Cousin Henry’s horse and Queen 
was his pet Scotch terrier. 

‘‘They’re fine, Bob, and they told 
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me to give you their regards. In 
fact Queen is sending you a little 
remembrance later on, but I can’t 
tell you about that yet.’’ There was 
a twinkle in Cousin Henry’s eyes as 
he spoke. Just then Mother and 
Father and Mary Lou came up. 

Bob felt a thrill of pride as he 
walked through the station trying 
to keep up with Cousin Henry’s 
long strides. People turned to look 
at Cousin Henry as if they won- 
dered who such a fine young man 
could be. 

What interesting things he had 
to tell about the ranch, and how 


many nice plans he had for the days 
to come! Not the least of these 
were some ice-skating trips that he 
wanted Bob to take with him. Once 
again the valentine box was for- 
gotten. 

‘*When are you gonna buy Miss 
Phillips’s valentine?’’ Squeakie 
asked Bob the next morning on the 
way to school. 

If only he had never told 
Squeakie that he planned to get 
Miss Phillips a box of candy! It 
was not that Bob did not like Miss 
Phillips just as much or that he 
had changed his mind about want- 


“That’s the very best gift you could possibly give me.” 
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ing to give her the candy, but how 
was he going to make good his 
word? Bobby could still picture in 
his mind the lovely smile she would 
give him when she received the box. 
Then, too, Squeakie believed him. 
What would Squeakie think if he 
failed to give Miss Phillips the 
candy? Perhaps Squeakie already 
suspected that he had no money. 

Then Bobby had another idea. 
Maybe he could borrow fifty cents 
from Mary Lou. She was only in 
four-A at school, but somehow she 
always managed to save part of 
her fifty-cent allowance.- Bob’s 
face relaxed into a smile. He 
could buy a small box of candy for 
fifty cents. 

“Guess I’ll get it this noon, 
Squeakie,’”?” Bob answered his 
chum, ‘‘on the way back to school. 
I'll meet you on the corner five 
minutes early and we'll go by 
Saunders’ drug store.”’ 

At noon on the way home Bobby 
hurried to catch up with Mary Lou. 
Mary Lou was glad to have him 
walk with her and she gave him a 
smile of welcome, but the smile 
quickly changed to an anxious look 
when Bob asked for the fifty cents. 
‘“T did have fifty cents yesterday, 
Bobby,’’ she said, ‘‘but I spent it 
only this morning for valentines for 
teacher and Mother and——”’ 

Bobby was sulky all the rest of 
the way home. 


“Perhaps if you ask Mother, 
she’ll let you have it,’’ Mary Lou 
whispered in his ear just before 
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they went in the house to lunch. 

But Mother was not at home. 
The children’s lunch was warming 
on the stove and the little table in 
the kitchen was set for two. There 
was a note under Bob’s glass say- 
ing that Mother had made an un- 
expected trip to town to attend a 
sale of some china that was just 
what she needed. 

Cousin Henry and Father did 
not come for lunch. 

The children ate in silence. Mary 
Lou was trying to think of some 
way she could help Bobby. In the 
midst of eating a piece of Mother’s 
delicious chocolate pie, she jumped 
up from the table and ran upstairs 
to her room. A minute later she 
was back in the kitchen holding out 
a lovely lacy valentine to Bob. She 
smiled bravely as she offered it to 
him. 

‘‘T was going to give it to Mother, 
but you can have it for Miss Phil- 
lips, Bobby. Mother won’t care.’’ 
Bob started to reach for it eagerly, 
then his hand dropped. 

‘*Naw, I can’t take that, Sis. Be- 
sides’’ — unhappily — ‘“‘I —TI told 
Squeakie I was going to get Miss 
Phillips a box of candy.’’ 

‘*A whole box of candy?’’ Mary 
Lou’s eyes. were wide. Bobby’s 
generosity was most amazing. ‘‘ But 
how 

Bobby only shook his head in si- 
lence. When Mary Lou was ready 
to return to school, Bobby told her 
to go on, that he was not ready. He 
thought he would not go back at all. 
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After Mary Lou had gone, he 
went upstairs to his room, passing 
by the open door of the room that 
was now Cousin Henry’s. 

Suddenly he saw it! There on 
Cousin Henry’s dresser, tied with 
a beautiful white bow, was a big 
heart-shaped, cellophane-wrapped 
box of chocolates. Almost before 
he knew it. Bobby was lifting the 
lovely box. It had never been 
opened. Two pounds net weight, 
the label said. Again Bobby pic- 
tured Miss Phillips’s pleased smile 
at receiving such a lovely gift. 

Then a tempting thought entered 
Bobby’s mind. ‘‘ Why not take this 
box of candy to Miss Phillips? No 
one will ever know you took it,’’ the 
sly little thought whispered tc 
Bobby. ‘‘Cousin Henry has lots of 
money. He can buy another box if 
he wants to.’’ Another sly little 
thought said, ‘‘Cousin Henry would 
give the candy to you anyway, if he 
knew you needed it.’’ 

In less time than it takes to tell, 
Bobby was hurrying down the front 
walk, the big box carefully tucked 
under his arm. Squeakie met him 
at the corner and admired the love- 
ly gift. 

**I—I bought it before lunch. 
That’s what made me late.’’ Bobby 
was startled to find that he was ac- 
tually telling a false story just to 
make good his boast to Squeakie! 
At first the little boast had not 
seemed to amount to much, but it 
had caused him to take Cousin 
Henry’s candy and to tell Squeakie 
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an untruth. Bob felt strangely wn- 
easy. How would it all end? 

When the fifth-grade valentines 
had all been given out and the chil- 
dren were chatting about them de- 
lightedly, Miss Phillips called 
Bobby to her. She put an arm 
about his shoulders and smiled ear- 
nestly as she thanked him for the 
lovely box of candy. 

“Tt is a beautiful box, Robert, but 
there is something you have given 
me this year that means even more 
than this. Do you know what it 
is?”’ 

Bob could only shake his head. 
Queer, but he did not feel very hap- 
py inside. He did not even want to 
look at Miss Phillips, so he gave the 
toe of his shoe careful study. 

“Tt is the clean spirit of good 
sportmanship and fairness that you 
have shown in the classroom in all 
that you do, Robert. That’s the 
very best gift you could possibly 
give me.”’ 

Walking home that evening, 
Bobby lagged behind the other 
boys. He wanted to be alone. At 
home he opened the heavy front 
door slowly. A sharp bark wel- 
comed him. Then there was a dash, 
and the smartest-looking Scotch 
terrier pup that Bobby had ever 
seen jumped up on him and began 
licking at his hands. Tied to the 
pup’s collar with a red bow was a 
card. With some difficulty Bobby 
read it: ‘‘A happy valentine to Bob, 
from Queen and Cousin Henry.” 

(Please turn to page 49) 
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NE OF the first things 
that new collectors dis- 
cover is the large number of 
animals that are pictured on 
the stamps of the world. Al- 
most every country has one 
or more adhesives that pic- 
ture the animals that live | 
there. Countries often have whole sets 
of these interesting stamps. Indeed, the 
simplest kind of specialized collection— 
a collection having only one type of 
stamp in it—is one of animal stamps, 
for there are many of them and they are 
easy to get. Let me show you what a 
large collection of such stamps you 
could have if you want a stamp zoo. 

Perhaps the first 
member of your 
zoo would be the 
bison or buffalo 
that is pictured on 
the United States’ 
thirty-cent stamp. 
When the first pio- 
neers began to 
cross the Western 
plains in their covered wagons, they 
found great herds of bison roaming the 
plains. The pioneers killed 
these huge beasts for 
food and used their hides 
to make clothes and heavy 
robes. Because so many 
people hunted the buf- 
falo, these animals have 
gradually disappeared 
until there are only a few 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By CHARLES R. STROTZ, JR. 
Stamp Editor 


left today. It will be easy, 
however, to get one of these 
rare animals for your zoo. 
Wait until one of them comes 
to your house on a package, 
and then capture him. 

On one of the Liberian 
stamps our American bison’s 
cousin, the African water buffalo, is 
pictured. As your zoo increases you will 
discover that many 
of the stamps that 
picture animals are 
from African 
countries, for the 
jungles of the 
Dark Continent, as 
Africa is often 
called, are filled 
with all manner of strange beasts. Li- 
beria is a Negro republic on the west 
coast of Africa, and a great many of her 
animals are pictured on her stamps. The 
other Liberian stamp pictured this 
month shows one of the huge elephants 
that dwell in her tangled jungle. One 
of the chief occupations of the Liberians 
is selling to white traders the ivory tusks 
of these giant animals. 

On the postage stamp 
from the Sudan is a 
camel, the “ship of the 
desert.” In that coun- 
try these strong beasts 
are used to carry men 
and goods across the 
blazing desert. Indeed, 
(Please turn to page 33) 
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PATTY'S PARTY DRESS 


By CHRISTINE MABRY 


In which 
Patty changes 


her mind 
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WHAT THE STORY TOLD LAST MONTH 


Patty Marsden receives ten dollars 
for her birthday and decides to buy a 
lovely silk party dress with the money. 
One of the girls in Patty’s class is giv- 
ing a party on the very same day as 
Patty’s birthday and Patty plans to wear 
her new dress. 

A week before the party Patty and 
Mrs. Marsden start down town to pick 
out the material. On the way Mrs. 
Marsden stops at a settlement house on 
an errand and Patty sees a group of girls 
that meet there once a week to learn to 
sew. The girls seem poorly fed and 
poorly clad. Before each sewing lesson 
they are served with light refreshments. 
Mrs. Marsden explains that most of the 
girls’ mothers have to work during the 
day and that the girls are learning to 
sew and to take care of themselves. 

Patty and her mother remove their 
wraps to stay a little while. Patty helps 
one of the girls with her sewing. 


PART TWO 


The two girls were having so 
much fun sewing that when Patty’s 
mother told her they must be going, 
Patty exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, Mother, 
please, just a little while longer. 
We’ve this seam almost finished.” 

When the seam was finished, 
Patty said good-by to Rosita, the 
girl she had been helping, and 
smiled at the others as she and 
Mother left the room. They 
climbed into their car and turned 
toward town. 

Patty was quiet for fully ten min- 
utes. Then she touched her moth- 
er’s arm and spoke. ‘‘Mother, do 
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you suppose those girls back there 
have many new dresses ?”’ 

‘‘No, dear, they don’t. Often- 
times they wear other people’s old 
ones made over.”’ 

Patty was thoughtful for a mo- 
ment and then spoke again. ‘‘Do 
you suppose they ever go to parties 
and have ice cream and cake?”’ 

“T don’t believe they do, dear,”’ 
said Patty’s mother. ‘‘Getting milk 
and sandwiches and then sewing is 
a sort of party to them.”’ 

Patty and her mother arrived 
down town and parked their car 
near the big store. ‘‘Here-we are, 
dear. Jump out,’’ said Mrs. Mars- 
den. 

‘Mother, I want to ask you some- 
thing first.”’ 

‘Yes, dear, what is it?’’ 

“Would ten dollars buy enough 
material so that each of those little 
girls could have a_ brand-new 
dress ?’’ asked Patty anxiously. 

“Ten dollars, Patty ?”’ 


“‘Yes, Mother. Is it enough?’’ 

‘*You mean your ten dollars ?”’ 

‘*Yes, Mother.”’ 

‘*But your party dress——’”’ 

*‘Oh, but I’d love for Rosita and 
those other girls each to have a real- 
ly new dress all her own,’’ answered 
Patty. 

‘*But Constance’s party——’’ 

“T could wear my blue silk, 
Mother,’’ put in Patty eagerly. 
‘“*TIt’s lots newer than the dress that 
Rosita had on. Hers had a patch 
and was faded, but she smiled all 
the time. Please, Mother, may I?’’ 
Patty’s voice was earnest, and her 
eyes pleading. 

‘“‘How many little girls were 
there?’’ asked Mrs. Marsden. 

‘‘Ten,’’ replied Patty quickly. 
‘‘One for each dollar. It could be 
done, couldn’t it, Mother? I mean 
not silk material but something 
else—like my school dresses.’’ 

‘*Tt certainly can be done, Patty, 
if you really want to do it,’’ Mother 


“Look, Mother, at the 
darling yellow! That 
will be for Rosita.” 
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answered. ‘‘We’ll go right over to 
the store now, and you can pick it 
out.”’ 

Patty skipped along with a light 
heart. They went up the moving 
stairway and walked to a counter 
piled high with gay cotton prints. 

‘‘These will be just the thing, 
Patty,’’ said Mrs. Marsden happily. 
‘“‘They are so bright and colorful 
that any little girl will enjoy wear- 
ing them.”’ 

aren’t they beautiful!’ ex- 
claimed Patty. ‘‘I love this pink 
one; and look, Mother, at the dar- 
ling yellow! That will be for 
Rosita. And here are red and green 
and orange. They are all so flowery 
that it’s almost like being in a gar- 
den.’’ For the next half hour Patty 
had a thrilling time picking out 
the ‘‘ flower dresses,’’ as she called 
them, for her new little friends. 
A pleasing young clerk shared 
Patty’s enthusiasm and brought 
out from behind the counter more 
bolts of cloth for Patty to choose 
from. 

Finally ten gayly colored 
prints were chosen. Mrs. Mars- 
den slipped Patty’s birthday 
money into her hand. 

The clerk looked up from her 
sales slip and said, ‘Hight dollars | 
and ten cents, please.”’ 

Patty proudly handed her the 
ten-dollar bill, then chattered 
gayly as they waited for the pack- 
age and the change. 

‘*Look, Mother, all this is left 
over,’’ said Patty, as the sales- 
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woman counted the change into 
Patty’s hand. ‘‘A whole dollar and 
ninety cents. That’s enough for ice 
cream and cake for ten girls, isn’t 
it?’’ asked Patty happily, as they 
left the store. 

‘*Yes, indeed, Patty. I will make 
a nice big cake, and we can get the 
ice cream on the way down town 
next Friday. That will be a lovely 
surprise for the girls.’’ 

‘*Let’s keep it a secret, and not 
tell any one at all. Shall we, 
Mother ?”’ 

‘*Why, yes, dear; whatever you 
say,’’ her mother agreed. 

Patty could hardly wait for the 
next Friday to come. There were 
three reasons. First, it was her own 
birthday; secondly, it was the day 
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that the ten little girls would re- 
ceive their flower dresses and have 
ice cream; thirdly, it was the day 
of Constance’s party. All week 
long at school recesses Patty and 
Irma Jane discussed the games to 
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drew the pictures 


ach girl was anxious to show the beauty 
of her new dress 
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be played, but when any of the girls 
asked Patty about her new party 
dress she smiled and said nothing. 

Every morning, even before she 
was dressed, Patty peeked into the 
dresser drawer to look again at the 
flower dresses. Finally Friday ar- 
rived. Patty hopped out of bed 
early, washed, and dressed. Then 
she took a large piece of tissue 
paper that she had been saving and 
wrapped the gay prints. She hur- 
ried downstairs for breakfast, and 
as she glanced at the table she ut- 
tered a surprised ‘‘oh!’’ For there 
at her place were three packages 
tied with blue ribbon. Patty picked 
each one up and shook it before 
opening it. Mother and Daddy 
smiled at her enthusiasm, and fi- 
nally Daddy suggested opening the 
packages. There was the pencil 
box that she had been wanting, 
from Mother; a blue lunch box 
with separate compartments for 
sandwiches and cookies, from Dad- 
dy; and a little trunk for her dolls’ 
clothes, from Grandma. 

‘*These are just lovely,’’ cried 
Patty, as she hugged and kissed 
Mother and Daddy.”’ 

‘‘Come, dear, eat your break- 
fast,’’ said Mother, ‘‘so you won’t 
be late for school.”’ 

‘Tl hurry right home, Mother, 
so we can have our party for Rosita 
and the other girls.’’ 

When Patty came home from 
school, Mrs. Marsden showed her a 
most delicious-looking chocolate 
cake with icing piled high. Patty 
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squealed with delight. ‘‘It’s beau- 
tiful, Mother, and the girls will just 
love it!”’ 

Patty and her mother arrived at 
the flower-dress party, as Patty 
called it, loaded down with the new 
dresses, the cake, and the ice cream 
that they had purchased on the way. 
Ten pairs of eyes widened as the 
visitors entered the room. Each 


“It’s beautiful, 
Mother, and the girls will just love it!” 


little girl was sitting primly in a 
chair, but when Mrs. Marsden an- 
nounced that there was to be a party 


several girls jumped up and 
clapped their hands. ‘‘O-o-oh, let’s 
begin,’’ cried one of the smaller 
girls in a happy voice. 

‘*We’ll eat the ice cream first, 
before it melts,’’ said Mrs. Mars- 
den. ‘‘ Then Patty has a surprise for 
each of you.”’ 

At the mention of ice cream and 


a surprise, all the little girls began 
to talk at once. A series of glad 
‘*oh’s’’ were heard as Mrs. Marsden 
unwrapped the cake and put it on 
the table. Never had Fourth Street 
House had such a glorious time. Ice 
cream and cake with plenty for ey- 
erybody! When every crumb had 
been eaten Mrs. Marsden announced 
that it was time for the surprise. 
What a surprise it was! <A lovely 
new flower dress for every little 
girl! Bright, gay, colorful lengths 
of material were held up before ten 
slim little bodies and stroked lov- 
ingly. Ten little faces glowed with 
happiness. Every one talked at 
once; each girl was anxious to show 
her friends the beauty of her new 
dress. Rosita hugged hers tight, 
and whispered, ‘‘I love you, I love 
you,’’ over and over again. 

Finally the party had to end. 
Patty and her mother said good-by. 
Ten happy voices joined in a glad 
‘*Thank you.”’ 

Patty had a bath and a nap be- 
fore dinner, and then dressed for 
Constance’s party. Mrs. Marsden 
came into Patty’s room to help her, 
and as Patty slipped into the blue 
silk dress she said, ‘‘ Mother, this 
is the very nicest birthday I’ve ever 
had. I wish I could have one like 
it every year.”’ 


Then Constance’s party. Whata 
lovely, lovely time every one had! 
The bright lights all over the house, 
the peanut hunt, the animal game, 
the donkey-tail contest, and then 


(Please turn to page 34) 
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THE LITTLE BLUE POND Ella Strat 


TYA TOY 
QA 


Down by the road 

At the foot of the hill 
The little blue pond 

Is white and still. 


It is waiting there 
In the shining sun 
For the boys and girls 
To have their fun. 


Over its glass, 
Across and back, 
Their flying skates 
Make a frosty track. 


Do you think, when the 
moon 


Is round and bright, 
The fairies skate 
On our pond at night? 
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LITTLE DOG crouched in a cor- 
ner of the big outdoors and 
shivered. He knew now that he was 
lost. He felt the soft darkness that 
comes at the end of the day stealing 
around him, and he was afraid. 

He was not just afraid of the 
night, or of being lost himself. He 
was afraid mostly because he had 
lost his dearest possession. He had 
lost his smile! Try as he would, he 
could not make the smile come again 
to his mouth. 

Ordinarily Little Dog was a hap- 
py dog. He smiled as he flashed 
like a white streak across the big 
yard. He laughed short, happy, 
barking laughs as he ran round and 
round after his fluffy, 
bushy tail that could wag 
so merrily. 

‘‘Smile and be happy,”’ 
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LITTLE DOG 
LOST 


and how he found his 


smile again 


By 
LENORE M. LINK 


his mother had often told him, when 
he had been a very little puppy, as 
she licked his velvet ears and loved 
him. ‘‘ Your shaggy coat will seem 
brighter if your eyes sparkle with 
fun,’’ she had said, ‘‘and people will 
love you.’’ That was before Little 
Dog had belonged to the Careless 
family. 

So later he had smiled each day 
when the four Careless children, 
ranging in size from little to big, 
came into the yard where there was 


The children 
stared at him 
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a tree and a woodpile and a spot of 
lawn, and called to him. 

‘‘Here, Little Dog! here, Little 
Dog!’’ they would call, and pile on 
top of him all at once. He even 
smiled when they pulled his tail and 
his proud little sharp-pointed, 
black-tipped ears too roughly, as 
they often did. 

He always came tearing across 
- the lawn at their call, for he was 
often lonely. Many times he was 
hungry, and he wanted dreadfully 
to be loved and petted. 

Just at first Little Dog had been 
surprised at the Careless family, 

and at the way they loved him. He 
_ had not realized that loving him 
' would hurt him, but he remem- 
bered what his mother had told him, 
and he smiled the best he knew how. 

‘Don’t be too rough with Little 
Dog,’ the Careless mother had 
_ called today from her kitchen win- 
dow, just as she had called to the 


f The drawings are by 
NELLE FARNAM 


Om A 


fy, 


children every day. But the children 
had only laughed, just as they did 
each time she said, ‘‘Don’t be too 
rough,’’ and kept poking their hard 
shoes into Little Dog’s ribs. The 
Careless boy poked his stubby fin- 
gers into Little Dog’s eyes. The 
Careless baby pounded Little Dog’s 
leg with the old wooden-headed doll. 

‘*Ouch!’’ Little Dog cried in dog 
fashion when he could stand it no 
longer, ‘‘ Please don’t do that!’’ The 
children were so astonished that 
they tumbled off him. They stood 
back in a row and stared at him. 
He had never said ‘‘ouch”’ that way 
to them before. So they stared. Lit- 
tle Dog shivered now, remembering. 

‘*Did he growl at you, Baby?’’ 
the Careless mother had asked 
quickly, coming out of her kitchen 
to stand at one end of the row of 
staring children. 

he growl at you, Baby?’’ 
The Careless father suddenly stood 
at the other end of 
the row, frowning 
dreadfully. He 
was a_ towering 
giant to Little 
Dog. He was say- 
ing things in an 
ugly voice. It 
sounded like 
“You’re a_ vi- 
cious, bad dog to 
snarl and snap at 
a baby!’’ But Lit- 
tle Dog could not 
be sure what the 
Careless father 
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said. He did not wait to make sure. 

One look at the giant frowning 
down at him and he took to his heels. 
Out of the yard and down the street 
his little feet carried him, clippity- 
clip, clippity-clip, till he was out of 
sight and out of hearing of the 
Careless voices, which were talking 
all together now. Clippity-clip, 
clippity-clip, he went. He hurried 
on and on, till he was too tired to 
hurry any longer; till his leg hurt 
so that he just had to stop. 

He sank down on the dusty road- 
side, looking back over his shoulder 
to make sure that none of the Care- 
less family was following. After 
resting a long time he wandered and 
limped about, aimlessly exploring a 
world that was new and green and 


interesting with strange smells and 
rustling sounds. He wandered and 
rested. 


After a while, when it began to 
get late, Little Dog tried to find his 
way back to the Careless home, 
thinking it would be safe by now to 
crawl into his sleeping place under 
the pile of wood in the yard; but he 
could not remember which way he 
had come. Again and again he tried 
to pick up a scent that would take 
him home, but he had to give up at 
last. He was lost. 


He was tired and cold and hun- 
gry. His leg ached dreadfully now. 
He crouched in a corner of the big, 
dark out-of-doors and _ shivered. 
Then he remembered what his 
mother had told him and tried to 
smile. Why, he could not smile! He 
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tried again. His smile was gone. It F 
was lost! He could only shiver and 
ache and huddle there miserably. 

He put his head down on his soft f 
white forepaws and shivered. Then 
he heard a sound that made him 
creep forward—a clinking, like a 
kitchen sound. When he went 
closer there were smells—pleasant 
kitchen smells, such as warm milk 
gravy or soup. 

Maybe the Careless family was 
having dinner, Little Dog thought, 
and they would throw him the 
scraps. They always threw him 
the scraps. He always ate them. f 
He licked his lips hungrily now. 


He came to a fence with a hole 
in it, and quite suddenly he was in 
the big yard again. But the wood- 
pile was gone. The yard was dif- 
ferent. All the smells were differ- 
ent, even the kitchen smells, coming 
from behind the square of lighted 
window. Most delicious warm milk 
gravy and other food, Little Dog 
was certain now. 

It made his nose twitch. It made 
him whimper out loud before he re- 
alized it. He crouched against the 
door, hoping that the giant Mr. 
Careless had not heard him. But 
the door flew open. 

“‘Oh, Daddy! Mother!’’ some 
one called eagerly. ‘‘It’s a little 
dog—lost!’’ Two sturdy young 
arms folded about Little Dog, lifted 
him into the warm indoors. He 
snuggled wearily into the soothing 
arms. He blinked against sudden 
light into friendly, smiling eyes that 
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went with the arms. Not the Care- 
less boy’s arms. It was not the 
Careless family at all, Little Dog 
realized. 

} ‘It’s a little dog—found, Dick,”’’ 
' the daddy laughed in a friendly 
way, coming close. 

‘““‘Why, Richard Stone, it’s a 
beautiful, precious little dog!’’ the 
mother one said in a soothing, 
mother way, stroking Little Dog’s 
fur. Then they saw his leg. 

‘‘He needs a splint,’’ Dick’s fa- 
ther said, and went to the basement 
to make one. 


“It’s a little dog—tlost!” 


February, 1935 


‘“‘He needs milk and food,”’ 
Dick’s mother said, and went for a 
bowl. 

‘*He needs to get warm,’’ Dick 
said, sitting down in a big cushioned 
chair in a corner of the kitchen, his 
arms folding closer but ever so gen- 
tly about Little Dog. 

It was the very best food Little 


-Dog had ever tasted. It was the 


nicest splint any little dog could 
wish to have on his hurt leg. And 
little Dog had never felt such com- 
forting boy arms before. He was 
warm and happy. He was almost 
too sleepy to keep his eyes open. 
But he remembered what his 
mother had told him and in no time 
at all he was wagging his tail, he 
was making his eyes sparkle with 
fun, and before he realized it, he 
was smiling! Without knowing 
how, he had found his smile. 
‘*Please, may I keep him 
for my very own?’’ Dick 
was asking. ‘“‘I just love 
him! I’d name him ‘Captain.’ 
I’d build him a little house, 
I’d teach him tricks, I’d give 
him a warm bath, I’d sy 
“Oh, Dick dear,’’ his 
mother broke in, her smile 
quivering a little. ‘‘He must 
belong to some one—I won- 
der whose he is.’’ But Little 
Dog knew he would never, 
never tell, and he hoped no 
one would ever find out. But 
it did not worry him long, for 
Little Dog, still smiling, was 
suddenly sound asleep. 
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Peter Rabbit Quilting Pattern 


Makes a Lovely Pillow Top 


Directions by JOANNE DEE 


| Negev of our girl readers have requested us to publish quilting patterns that 
they can trace and use. So we are giving one here. 

You do not need to trace each separate stitch of the pattern onto your ma- 
terial. Simply trace off the design in continuous lines. Remember to place a thin 
layer of cotton or cheesecloth between the top of your quilt block and the lining 
material before you start to quilt. 

The quilting stitch is merely a fine running stitch (Please turn to page 34) 
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The Valentine Surprise 


(AWARDED A WEE WISDOM SUBSCRIPTION) 


By BARBARA ANN COCHENNET (10) 
Emporia, Kans. 


Jacqueline Grey lived in a small cot- 
tage ona hill. She went to the Miller 
School down in the valley. She was 
new in the school and most of the 
girls avoided her. Martha Randolph 
smiled at her but never spoke. 

The night before Valentine’s Day 
Jacqueline was getting ready for bed 
with a heavy heart. Mrs. Grey all 
at once called, “Darling, don’t you 
want to make valentine cookies for all 
your friends in the morning? You 
know you will have to get up early.” 

“But, Mother,” protested Jackie— 
for that was her nickname—“I heard 
Martha tell all the children in the 
room something about Jackie and val- 
entines. I’m sure she was telling them 
not to give me one.” 

“Don’t be too sure,” said her 
mother. So Jackie made the cookies 
and laughed all the time, for it was 
fun to print Martha, Jeanne, Frances, 
Bob, and many other names in red 
frosting on the heart-shaped cookies. 

When Jackie went into the school- 
house, there on her desk was a val- 
entine from each child. Martha had 
said, “Give her one” instead of 
“Don’t give her one.” Then Jackie 


was very glad she had made the 
cookies. 
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February Joy 


By Dora LAGORIO 
Chicago, Ill. 


Listen to February’s cold wind blow, 

And look at the ground; it is covered 
with snow! 

And the snow comes tumbling day 
after day 

Light as a feather, merry and gay, 

Covering the ground with its blanket 
of white. 

Look! oh, look! What a beautiful 
sight! . 


The children are singing a merry 
tune, 

“We like February as much as June.” 

Now the little ones are all so gay, 

But will sorrow when it’s gone away. 


God’s Prayer 
(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By ELIZABETH FRENCH (9) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Dear Lord, make me have a heart of 
love and purity. 

Dear Lord, make me have eyes to see 
loveliness and beauty. 

Dear Lord, make me have ears to hear 
beautiful things. 

Dear Lord, make me speak only things 
that are true. 

Dear Lord, make me grow every day 
more like You. 
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The North Wind’s Game 


(AWARDED A WEE Wisoom SUBSCRIPTION) 


By DoRIs VOELKER (7) 
Margate City, N. J. 


Last night when I went to bed 
The rain was raining fast, 

Then the North Wind came along 
And blew his cold breath past. 


He turned the water all to ice 

And all the rain to snow, 
And so this morning when I got up 
I thought I’d freeze my toe. : 


They spread their snowy blanket 
Over the icy lake. 

Then invited their ice-fairy friends 
Huge snowballs to make. 


All the fairies played in the snow 
They were watched by the king and 
queen. 
When daybreak came they were gone, 
Only white snow could be seen. 


The Ice Fairies’ Party 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By HELEN LOUISE KILMER (10) 
Kansas City, Mo. 


The ice fairies gave a party 
One frosty afternoon. 

It began in golden sunset 
And ended with the moon. 


The king and queen came in their 
coach 
All glittering with gold. 
They wrapped themselves in robes of 
fur 
To keep them from the cold. 


The lake was like a mirror, 
Just right for fairy feet. 
The elves and fairies skated 
Until it was time to eat. 


Into the icicle palace they went 
They now were with their guests. 
They dined on frozen dainties 
And sang their very best. 


Softly came the snowflakes 
Clothed in feathery white. 

Only the moon saw them coming 

Through the stillness of the night. 


Mother Nature’s Blanket 
(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 
By PAULINE VOORHEES (11) 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 


The world is covered with a big white 
blanket, 
So thick, so downy and soft. 
It covers tree tops and house tops 
And the church tower aloft. 


It sparkles in the sunlight 
Like millions of diamonds bright, 
And then when the pale-yellow moon 
comes up, 
It’s such a pretty sight. 


It looks like hundreds of fairies, 
With a bright little snowdrop to 
wear! 
Together they make a white blanket 
To cover the earth brown and bare. 


My Prayer 
(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 
By ARLENE REYNOLDS (10) 
Springfield, Colo. 


Again at the close of day, 
Before I sleep, I want to pray 
And to my heavenly Fathér say: 
“Thank you, oh, so very much 
For parents, friends, and all such 
Who came to bless my life today. 
And for this again I pray: 
Watch over us while we sleep, 
And always for Thee our life we'll 
keep.” 
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The Trees 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By GEORGIANA HINMAN (8) 
Elkhart, Iil. 


I like to sit and feel the breeze 

Come blowing, blowing through the 
trees, 

And see the brown leaves flying down 

To make a heap upon the ground. 


They look like fairies on the tree— 

I know they’re happy to be free 

Where they can play and dance and 
sing 

And never wish for anything. 


Thoughts 
(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 
By PHYLLIS ANN MARKING (10) 
La Crosse, Wis. 


While I alone lie thinking, 
The golden sun is sinking 
Far into the evening sky. 

Hark! I hear the bobwhite’s cry. 


Jack Frost 


(AWARDED A WEE Wisdom SUBSCRIPTION) 


By MORNA HOULIHAN (10) 
Woonsocket, S. Dak. 


Jack Frost is a wonderful painter: 
On every windowpane 

He paints such beautiful pictures 
Of hill and tree and plain. 


When I get up in the morning, 
The very first thing I see 
Are the flowers, bushes, and brook- 
lets 
He has painted there for me. 


The warm, bright sun comes creeping 
up, 
Things sparkle, oh, so bright! 
The red and blue and gold reflect— 
It makes a pretty sight. 


The sun shines brighter and brighter, 
The pictures fade away. 

I hope Jack Frost will come again 

The next cold wintry day. 


Remember, boys and girls, there are 
three important questions for you to an- 
swer beforé you send us a poem or story 
for our guild pages. 

First: Is the poem or story I am send- 
ing my very own work? If I have copied 
it from another magazine, book, or paper, 
it is not my own work, so I shall not 
send it to the guild. Neither shall I 
send it to the guild if I have heard it 
given as a song or recitation. Only those 
poems and stories that I make up in my 
own mind are wanted for the guild pages. 

Second: Is my poem or story accom- 
panied by a note from my mother or fa- 
ther or one of my teachers? The note 
must state that the poem or story is my 
own work. If there is no such note with 
my work the guild judges will not con- 
sider it for publication. 


Third: Am I mailing my work in time 
for it to be judged for the number of the 
magazine for which I wrote it? For ex- 
ample, April guild material must be at 
the WEE WISDOM office by the 19th of 
January, and May material by the 19th 
of February. 


Each child whose work is published re- : 
ceives a guild membership card. Each 7 
of the three children whose work is = 
judged best for the month receives a 
year’s free subscription to WEE WISDOM 
magazine. Be sure to give your full 
name and address with every contribu- 
tion, and please do not ask us to return j _ 
unused material. 


THE EDITOR. 
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LINC OIN AS A [AD Blanche Sage is 


Lincoln, Jimmy says, was grand, 
And I guess he ought to know. 

He is twelve and I am eight; 
What he says is mostly so. 


Jimmy says he freed the slaves; 
That he loved humanity. 

Lincoln's picture in a book 
Jimmy proudly showed to me; 


That one with the whiskers on, 
Where his eyes are kind and sad. 

Then I turned the page and saw 
“Lincoln when he was a lad.” 


That is what it said, I know, 
For I spelled it out to see. 

He was stretched before the fire, 
As ‘most any boy would be. 


He was reading, and | thought 
As I sat and looked at him: 
“Lincoln must have been a boy 


Something like my brother Jim: 


“s usta boy that I could trust. 

He'd be fun on rainy days, 
Telling stories from the books, 

All about strange lands and ways. 


He would hear my lessons, too, 
And would help a boy to win; 
What a brother for some lad 
Would Lincoln as a boy have been!” 
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A GAY hamper for your clothes closet 
will not only make your room more 
attractive, but will keep your clothes 
in order. Perhaps Mother would like 
a hamper for the kitchen or bathroom, 
as well as one for her own bedroom 
closet. If your house has no clothes 
chute, these extra hampers will save 
Mother many steps. 

A wooden packing box of stout qual- 
ity 10 by 14 inches and about two feet 
high makes a convenient size for your 
hamper. However, any stout box that 
fits the space intended for the hamper 
will be all right. 

First replace any damaged boards 
with good ones from another box of 
the same weight material. Trim the 
edges and corners of the box, removing 
all splinters and smoothing the rough 
places. Then sandpaper the box inside 


Let’s Make a Clotheshamper 


Something for Boys to Do 


By LAURENCE FULLER 


and out. Bore several 14 inch holes in 
each side for ventilation as shown in 
the illustration. 

The lid is made of lightweight box 
boards fastened together with two thin 
cleats (A in figure 2). Attach the 
boards to the cleats with short screws 
instead of nails. The cleats should be 
placed so that they fit just within the 
inside edges of the hamper. If the lid 
is not hinged to the hamper, screw a 
small knob in the center for a handle. 
This knob will not be necessary if you 
wish the lid hinged. Small pieces of 
leather make fine hinges. 

Paint both the inside and the outside 
of the hamper with two coats of enamel. 
If you wish, you may decorate the front 
of the hamper with a stenciled design 
or a transfer picture such as you may 


(Please turn to page 34) 
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GOOD WORDS 


HE BOOSTERS were having a taf- 
fy pull in Mary’s mother’s kitchen. 

“I wish the Cheerfulness Elf were 
here,” said Sally Sue. “He always 
knows so many games to play.” 

“Did some one mention my name?” 
piped a laughing voice—and there, sure 
enough, was the Cheerfulness Elf! 
“Since you are wanting something to 
do,” he began, “let’s play a game of 
treasure hunting—only in place of 
rubies and gold doubloons let’s have 
happiness for our treasure.” 

“Oh, let’s!”’ cried the Boosters. 

“But first you must understand,” went 
on the Cheerfulness Elf, “that this treas- 
ure hunt is to be inside ourselves.” 

“Don’t we need a map?” asked Don. 
“Most treasure hunters have them.” 

“Certainly we shall have a map,” said 
the Cheerfulness Elf, “but even our map 
is different. Our map is called our con- 
science by most people, but it tells just 
as quickly as a real map when we are 
on the wrong road.” 

“When do we start hunting for the 
treasure?” asked Mary curiously. 

“Right now!” laughed the wise elf. 
“As I said before, the treasure of happi- 
ness must be found within ourselves. It 
lies in a pleasant valley called Unselfish- 
ness in the sunny land of Contentment, 
and to find it one must follow the roads 
marked Helping-Others and Being-Kind. 
You will have to use care not to become 
lost on the roads of Self-Pity and No- 
body-Likes-Me. 
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“There are many steep hills and other 
dangerous places along the way, too,” 
the Cheerfulness Elf went on. “The first 
one we shall come to is a hill named 
What’s-the-Use. The first thing a per- 
son thinks as he comes to this hill is, 
‘Oh, what’s the use, I shall never be able 
to find the treasure anyway.’ Many 
persons give up right here. But that is 
something I know none of the Boosters 
will do. Sally Sue, suppose you tell the 
others how a true Booster would over- 
come the hill of What’s-the-Use.” 

“Why,” answered Sally Sue, “I think 
the easiest way would be to change its 
name to Happiness-Ahead, and keep 
right on climbing!” 

“You are right,” cried the Cheerful- 
ness Elf. “I believe that you have 
climbed the first hill already, Sally Sue. 
Now, let’s be on our way.” 

You too may join the Boosters and the 
Cheerfulness Elf in their treasure hunt 
for happiness. To become a member of 
the Good Words Booster Club just send 
a letter to the Booster Club secretary, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo., asking her 
to send you an application blank. 

To each Booster that keeps the club 
pledge and reports once a month for four 
months to the secretary, provided he 
sends in a WEE WISDOM subscription to 
a friend, a Booster pin in the likeness of 
the three wise monkeys is given free. 


Christ told the people that they should 
love one another and be kind to one an- 
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other. Margaret’s letter shows us the 
happy results to be gained by obeying 
Him. 

Dear Secretary: I have watched for 
opportunities to use good words where I 
had not intended to. It is surprising how 
kind words and a smile help everybody to 
feel better. Once my playmate and I were 
not on very good terms, and I wasn’t going 
to speak to her. When she saw me coming, 
she waved. At first I wasn’t going to let 
on that I saw her, but I remembered I 
was a Booster, so I waved and smiled and 
we are friends again. Often when I am 
cross with Mother I change my mind and 
love her instead; then she isn’t cross either. 
I love to get your letters; they cheer me up 
so and help Mother too.—Margaret Scott. 


Pauline’s letter has so many nice 
things to say about the Booster Club 
that we know all the Boosters will enjoy 
reading it. 

Dear Secretary: Thank you for your en- 
couraging letter. I hope that I can keep the 
pledge, and I am going to try very hard to 
do so. I think the Booster Club is a good 
idea because it makes this world of ours a 
happier place to live in. All the children 
of our neighborhood who belong to the 
Booster Club say kind words instead of 
cross and unkind ones, and it makes our 
town a happier place to live in. I am glad 
I am a member.—Pauline Parrott. 


Charles is one of our most enthusias- 
tic Boosters. Even his letter radiates a 
spirit of joy. 


she is trying so earnestly to correct it. 
Dear Secretary: This is my first letter to 
you. The Prayer of Faith has helped me to 
control my worst fault—temper. I am try- 
ing hard to keep the pledge. At times when 
I am about to say something unpleasant, I 
say to myself, “Would a Booster say that?” 
and check myself. I enjoy the club very 
much.—Phyllis Jane Schutz. 


From away up in Canada comes this 
letter from a loyal Booster. We wish 
him every success in his schoolwork, and 
happiness in all that he does. 

Dear Booster Club: Sorry I have been 
delayed in writing this fourth letter. Though 
I haven’t kept in touch with you directly I 
have read all the stories in WEE WISDOM 
and the Booster Club articles. 

I am in the Kitsilano High School or- 
chestra, and I may get in a play later on. I 
seem to do fairly well in my school subjects, 
but I would like some help with my French 
as it gives me difficulty. 

Thank you for your help.—Roy A. H. 
Ruddell. 


All good Boosters know and use The 
Prayer of Faith. Here Muriel tells us 
what The Prayer of Faith means to her. 

Dear Secretary: I like The Prayer of 
Faith very much. I have known the first 
line for a long time, and would repeat that 
one line over and over whenever I was in 
trouble. It meant a lot to me, and still 
does. Now that I know all of it I like it 
more. 

I say a word that I 


Dear Secretary: I 
am thankful for the 
Booster Club. I will 
try to think good 
thoughts at all times 
about all people. I am 
trying to keep the 
pledge. I know that 
God is everywhere, 
and I am thankful for 
the flowers and the 
trees. I will radiate 


For ’ma 


A February Guess 
By ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN | 


I’m made of love and paper, 
I’m dainty and I’m fine; 
I come in February, 


do not like now and 
then, but I am trying 
to overcome this, and 
I think I shall win. 
—Muriel Oberer. 
Glenn is a new 
member, but as you 
can see by his letter, 
he has already en- 
tered into the true 
spirit of the Booster 


joy to all the world. 
—Charles Stahl. 

Phyllis is making practical use of 
The Prayer of Faith also. We know 
that the fault of temper that she men- 
tions in her letter cannot long exist when 
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Club. 

Dear Secretary: I am trying very hard to 
keep the pledge. I know most of The Prayer 
of Faith. Mother helps me with it. I am 
doing better in my studies since I have 
been saying this prayer. I was glad to get 
my membership card, and I hope I shall be 
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a good Booster.—Glenn Henness Witt. 


One nice thing about the rules of the 
Booster Club is that we can use them in 
so many different ways. Esther has ap- 
plied the rule of using kind words in- 
stead of unkind ones. 

Dear Secretary: Thank you very much 
for your encouraging letters. They are 
very interesting, and they help me. I am 
trying to keep the rules of the club. Some 
children were saying unkind things about 
some people they knew, but I thought of the 
club and spoke some kind words to them 
instead of taking their part. They didn’t 
say any more. Thanks to the Booster Club. 
—Esther Fitch. 


To know that God is everywhere pres- 
ent is, indeed, a great consolation. We 
are glad that Mary has learned to rely 
upon that truth. We cannot lack wis- 
dom or courage when we know that God 
is right with us and that He is wisdom 
and courage. When we are afraid we 
sometimes forget this fact, but we are 
sure that all Boosters, like Mary, are 
. learning to conquer fear. 

Dear Secretary: I am trying to be like 
the shepherd lad you told about some time 
ago whose worthy name is Prince Who- 
found-much-in-little. It was quite an in- 
teresting story and I am sure all of our 
other Boosters are trying to find much in 
little. 

The Prayer of Faith has helped me very 
much. Every day before I go to school I 
say it, and if during the day I come toa 
question I don’t know, I quickly say, “God 
is my help in every need.” Then I think 
hard and I find I know the answer to the 
question. 

It is quite a consolation to know God is 
everywhere, for when it is dark and the 
wind comes howling round the corner of 
your home a shiver will run up your back 
and make you think of spooks. I have al- 
most conquered that feeling now.—Mary 
Rhodes. 


Soon spring will be peeping over the 
hills, and filling the woods with her first 
shy blossoms. Let us cultivate the flow- 
ers of love and kindness that they too 
may bloom. THE SECRETARY. 
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READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 


Janet Heyne (12 years), Box 127, Mogol- 
lon, N. Mex.; Delmar Jeannette Norris (12), 
2304 Shawood St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Mar- 
jorie Elliott (14), 64 Hulburt Ave., Fair- 
port, N. Y.; Mary Beth Williams (12), Pitts- 
field, Ill.; Evelyn Jane Orr (13), Pittsfield, 
Ill.; Emma Winesberry (10), 1541 N. Wash- 
ington, Wichita, Kans.; Barbara Matthews 
(12), 176 Court St., New Bedford, Mass.; 
Juanita E. Major, 3916 Florida Ave., Coco- 
nut Grove, Miami, Fla.; Evelyn Peavy, 
8830 Grand Ave, Coconut Grove, 
Miami, Fla.; Shirley Ann Dick, 126 Grand 
St., Gloversville, N. Y.; Phyllis Jane 
Schutz (12), Box 673, Sunnyside, Wash.; 
Helen Gullage, 72 Boston St., Somer- 
ville, Mass.; Ernestine Diana Erikson (14), 
Box 1444, Fairbanks, Alaska; Mary Louise 
Erikson (12), Box 1444, Fairbanks, Alaska; 
Frances Young, Box 107, Canmore, Alta., 
Canada; Anita Williams, 20 Larkin St., c. o. 
Annie Mariah Rucker, Hazlehurst, Miss.; 
Ruth Reynolds (13), Galen Sanitarium, Deer 
Lodge, Mont.; Lorrine Ruth Shockley, Box 
403, Sunnyside, Wash.; Dorothy Parrott 
(7), Jeannette Parrott (10), Geraldine Par- 
rott (11), Pauline Parrott (11), 386 Fair- 
view Ave., Elmhurst, Ill.; Elkanah Abaje, 
18 Leah St., Freetown, Sierra Leone, W. 
Africa; Sylvia Pinder (12), 1107 Southard 
St., Key West, Fla. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 


Shirley Ann Dick: prayers for mother, fa- 
ther, and self; Frances Young: prayers to 
help her be a good girl, and for her mother; 
Dorothy Georgie Burkett: prayers to keep 
the Booster Club pledge; La Veta Suite: 
prayers for help in her lessons; Corine 
Davis: prayers to be able to go to school and 
to talk better; Samuel Davis: prayers to 
keep his temper and live up to the pledge; 
Vermelia Davis: prayers to be good and to 
keep the pledge; Delmar Jeannette Norris: 
prayers to get to attend high school in 
February; Shirley Epley: prayers for the 
healing of her head; Phyllis Jane Schutz: 
prayers for mother and father, and for suc- 
cess in music and schoolwork; Billy Erick- 
son: prayers for mother, father, grand- 
mother, and help with his arithmetic for 
himself. 
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Our Stamp Collectors 
(Continued from page 11) 


because the camel can go for days at a 
time without eating or drinking, he has 
been used by desert travelers for cen- 
turies, and as yet automobiles and air- 
planes have not been able to take his 
place. 

No zoo is complete without its wild 
orang-utan, and we find ours on the 
stamp of North Borneo. The mark- 
ings at the side of the picture look like 
something that Mr. Orang-utan himself 
might have scribbled there, but they are 
really native words put there by the 
British Government so that the natives 
of North Borneo can understand what 
the stamps are for. 


Now that you have seen some of the 
animal inhabitants of your stamp book, 
it would be a fine idea to have a Frank 
Buck hunt of your own. See how many 
animals you can “bring back alive” from 
the wilds of your stamp album, but be 
careful of that tiger on the stamps of 
Middle Congo and watch out for the lion 
that lurks on several of the Swedish 
stamps. 


You will quickly find that there is no 
end to your stamp zoo. The caribou 
from Newfoundland, the polar bear from 
Norway, the kangaroo from Australia, 
the hippopotamus from Italian Somali- 
land, and the gazelle from Spain are 
only a few of the beasts that come from 
the snow-bound North and from steam- 
ing tropic jungles to inhabit our stamp 
albums. 

Last month we said that the United 
States always prints stamps of equal 
values in the same color. Some readers 
have asked why the six-cent national 
parks stamp issue was blue and the ten- 
cent stamp black instead of the usual 
colors. The answer is that the darker 
colors were used for those issues in order 
to make the designs easier to see. 
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Let’s Make a Clotheshamper 
(Continued from page 28) 


purchase at any five-and-ten-cent store. 

An excellent open-top hamper—but 
not quite so durable as the wooden one 
—may be fashioned from a large, stout 
cardboard box (figure 3). The heavy 
fiber-board boxes are best, but a strong 
corrugated one will do nicely. Neatly 
trim off the overlapping top pieces of 
the box and cut an extra piece of card- 
board to fit in the bottom of the box. 
Glue it firmly in place. Cover the cut 
edge at the top of the box with tape 
if you intend to paint the hamper, but 
leave the tape until the last thing if 
you wish to finish your box with paper. 

Paint the box just as you would a 
wooden box, or if you can find a rem- 
nant of wallpaper to match that in your 
room, cover it with the paper. 


Make a paste with one or two table- 
spoonfuls of flour and water. Stir the 
flour with a little cold water until all 
lumps disappear, then add more water 
and cook until the paste is thick and 
smooth. Paste the paper onto the box, 
allowing the paper to lap over an inch 
or more underneath. Paint the inside 
of the hamper a solid color, then cover 
the top edge with gummed tape. A 
silhouette cut from a magazine and 
pasted on the front makes a nice deco- 
ration. 


Patty’s Party Dress 
(Continued from page 16) 


the refreshments—never had any one 
seen ice cream made into such gorgeous 
slippers, bells, flowers, and yes, even 
shoes! Every one had a perfect time, 
but Patty somehow had the best time 
of all. 

When the party was nearly over Irma 
Jane could contain her curiosity no 
longer. “Whatever became of your 
party dress, Patty?” she asked. 

Patty smiled mysteriously. “You'll 
never believe it,” she answered, “but it 
turned out to be ten dresses instead of 
one!” 


lags) 


Peter Rabbit Quilting Pattern 
(Continued from page 22) 


through the several thicknesses of ma- 
terial. Tiny, even stitches result in 
beautiful quilting. Use white, number 
sixty or seventy thread, or if you care 
to, use colored silkateen and take a lit- 
tle larger stitch. 


This design is very effective if used 
in the center of a pillow top with an 
even margin all around. Use white 
cotton material, quilt the design in red 
silkateen, and bind the edges in red 
bias tape. Or use a colored silk ma- 
terial and quilt with white thread. 


California | 
A game by ALICE A. KEEN | 


Give each guest a pencil and a strip of paper with the word “California” 
written at the top. Ask him to write as many words as he can make from 
the letters in the name of that state during the ten minutes allowed. The | 
words may be short or long, and the letters may be used again and again 
for different words, but no letter must appear in any one word more times 
than it appears in “California.” Prizes may be given for the longest lists. 
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Peter’s Task 
LESSON STORY 5, FEBRUARY 3, 1935 


In order to understand the lesson 
' story for today read all of the 21st 
_ chapter of John. This story is full of 
' action, adventure, love, loyalty, and 
thoughtfulness of others. It also has 
a bit of good advice. 

In our lesson story for last week we 
left Peter grieving because he had been 
disloyal to the One he loved best of all, 
_ Jesus Christ. During the time between 
that story and the one for today’s les- 
son, Jesus has suffered on the cross and 
risen from the dead. 


The disciples had been out in their 
boat all night, fishing, but they had 
caught nothing. At daybreak they saw 
One standing on the beach. He called 
and asked them if they had anything to 


eat. They answered no, and He said, 
“Cast the net on the right side of the 
boat.” They did and brought up a great 
many fish. Then John knew that it was 
Jesus who stood on the shore. Imagine 
the joy in his voice as he told Peter that 
it was the Lord. Peter, as usual, could 
not wait patiently. He jumped into the 
sea and went ashore. There Jesus had 
a warm fire burning, and bread to be 
eaten with the fish. When all had gath- 
ered round the fire He gave them the 
bread and the fish, for He knew they 
were hungry. As they ate, He turned 
to Peter and asked three times, “Lov- 
est thou me?” Each time Peter assured 
Christ that he loved Him. Jesus told 
Peter to feed and care for His lambs 
and His sheep. By lambs and sheep Je- 
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sus meant all people everywhere. How 
proud and happy Peter must have felt! 
Jesus had forgiven his disloyalty and 
asked him to care for His lambs and 
His sheep. Jesus said to Peter, “Follow 
thou me.” 

When Peter started to go with Jesus, 
he looked around and saw John, the 
disciple whom Jesus loved, coming to- 
ward them, and he asked Jesus, “Lord, 
what shall this man do?” Jesus gave 
Peter some advice that is good advice 
for all people. He said to him, ‘What is 
that to thee? Follow thou me.” The 
work that Jesus had for John made no 
difference to Peter. He had been given 
work to do, and that was enough for 
him. 

We said that Jesus’ advice to Peter 
was good advice for us too. When 
Mother gives you a task, do you go 
about doing it lovingly, or do you wait 
to ask what “John” is to do? The task 
given you is the only one you should be 
concerned about. The chore given John 
is nothing to you. Do your own work, 
and do it well. 

A thought for this week is: 

I do my work willingly and well. 


— 
The Holy Spirit Comes 

LESSON STORY 6, FEBRUARY 10, 1935 
When Jesus told Peter to follow Him, 
He knew that He had a great piece of 
work for Peter to do. In the lesson 
story for today we find Peter doing this 

work. Read Acts 2:1, 16. 
Before Jesus left the disciples He 
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asked them to remain in Jerusalem un- 
til they had received a blessing He prom- 
ised would come to them. The disciples 
had remained in Jerusalem many days. 
At last, on the day of Pentecost, the 
blessing came. The lesson story says 
that when they were all gathered in 
one place suddenly there came a sound 
as of the rushing of a mighty wind and 
there appeared unto them tongues like 
fire, and the tongues sat upon each one 
of them. And they all began to speak 
with other tongues. 


Perhaps this lesson story will be easier 
for us to understand if we compare all 
these happenings to things we know 
about. 

Have you ever gone to a party where 
all the boys and girls sat about stiffly 
and no one seemed to have anything to 
say? Then your hostess 
came into the room and 
said something pleasant. 
You felt a little wave of 
happiness, and you looked 
at the child nearest you and 
saw that he felt it too. Sud- 
denly there was a sense of 
joy and good will in the 
room, “like the rushing of 
a mighty wind.” You 
looked into the eyes of the 
other children and saw a 
happy sparkle. Their faces 
were lighted as with a 
flame, and they all began 
talking: at once. There 
might have been children 
there who spoke a foreign 


Holy Spirit would come upon them. 
When this spirit of love and good will 
came into the hearts of the disciples, 
they were able to tell others about the 
laws of right living that Jesus Christ 
had taught them. Peter who had been 
weak and cowardly became bold and cou- 
rageous. 

We too become courageous when our 
hearts are filled with the spirit of love 
and good will. Keep this thought in 
mind this week: 


The Spirit of love fills my being, and 
I am courageous. 


— 


Learning Self-Control 
LESSON STORY 7, FEBRUARY 17, 1935 


Peter had many lessons to learn. 
Among them were the hard 
lessons of courage and 
loyalty that he learned in 
our lesson story two weeks 
ago. Peter could not face 
a hard experience, so he did 
what many of us do—he ran 
away. By trying to run 
away from his trouble, he 
proved to be disloyal to his 
friend Jesus. The night 
that Jesus was taken pris- 
oner by the Roman soldiers 
in the garden of Gethsem- 
ane, Peter learned his les- 
son of self-control. The 
next time he was put to a 
test he was no _ longer 
cowardly and disloyal. He 


tongue. It would have 
made no difference, for you 
would have understood one 
another. The spirit of joy 
and good will is not given by one person 
to another altogether through words, 
but through thoughts and acts of friend- 
liness. 

Jesus had told the disciples that the 
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“Lovest thou me?” 


was brave and loyal. 

When Peter learned to 
control himself, he was 
ready to teach others. In 
the lesson story for today, which you will 
find in I Peter 2:13; 17, he tells us how 
to use our freedom. Let us see if we 
can explain what Peter means. 

In every home there are certain rules 
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that all the members of the family are 
expected to keep. For instance there 
may be the rule that each one is to put 
his wraps in a certain place when he 
comes into the house. If every person 
keeps the rule, the house is 
neat and orderly, and every 
one feels free and easy. But 
if one or more members of 
the family fail to keep the 
rule, the house becomes 
cluttered with hats and 
caps and overcoats and 
gloves and rubbers, and the 
family no longer feels free. 
Mother cannot put a book 
on the table until she hangs 
up Jim’s cap, and Father 
cannot put his rubbers in 
the closet because Betty’s 
coat is on the floor. Tem- 
pers are lost and joy flies 
out the window. All that 
would be necessary to keep 


Peter the Bold 
LESSON SToRY 8, FEBRUARY 24, 1935 


In the lesson story for today we find 
Peter a strong, forceful man. There is 
little in the Peter of today’s 
story to remind us of the 
cowardly, cringing man 
that slunk away in the 
darkness of night because 
he feared to be recognized 
as Jesus’ friend. (Read 
Acts 3:1-10.) This new 
Peter was so full of the 
knowledge that God’s spirit 
is able to heal that he said 
boldly to the beggar who 
lay at the temple gate called 
Beautiful, “In the name of 
Jesus Christ of Nazareth, 
walk.” The man’s ankle 
bones became strong, and 
he leaped for joy. 


At the time of our lesson 


joy in the home would be 
for each one to learn self- 
control. By that I mean 
that each one should obey 
the rules of his home. 
Always where people live together 
there are rules of conduct to be kept. 
These rules are made so that all may be 
happy. Today in all Sunday schools boys 
and girls are talking about temperance. 
This question of temperance brings us 
face to face with the law of self-control. 
If every boy and girl, every man and 
every woman would exercise self-control, 
we should have no problem about in- 
toxicating drink because every one 
would understand that strong drink de- 
stroys his health and robs him of his 
judgment, and no one would use liquor. 
We learn self-control by practicing it 
in little things at home, at play, and at 
school. Use this thought this week: 
Tam master of my mind and my body. 
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“Repent ye” 


story, there were no char- 
ities to care for cripples, 
and there was no work they 
could do to make a living. 
So they sat in public places and begged. 
This beggar asked Peter and John for 
alms as they were entering the temple. 
Peter answered, “Silver and gold have 
I none; but what I have, that I give 
thee,” and through the power of God’s 
Spirit in him, he gave health to the 
beggar. How happy Peter must have 
been to be able to speak the word of 
healing for another, even as his Master, 
Jesus Christ, had spoken it! 

Men make rules or laws and those 
laws are changed from time to time. 
People find that they no longer need the 
old laws, so they make new ones. The 
laws of God are unchanging. One of 
God’s laws that Jesus gave to us is that 
we should be perfect even as God is per- 
fect. Peter remembered and used this 
(Please turn to page 50) 
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A New Cross-Word Puzzle Hydra-Headed Words 
By E. MENDES By E. MENDES 


Supply the missing letters and read I am a word of four letters meaning 
them downward. You will findthe name healthy. Change my head five times and 
of a well-known musical instrument. find: 

. Ra en —— A bird. A large bundle. 
St ll —— Quiet. 

. Sec wl —— A cross look. 

. Me on —— Fruit of a vine. A storm. 

. On on —— A vegetable. A story. 

. Pa sy A flower. Wan. 


A Valentine Puzzle by Katherine Glenn 


/ 

In reading the message on this valentine let 1—A, 2—B, 3—C, and so on 
until each letter in the alphabet is represented by a number. Translate the code 
and separate the letters into words, starting with the top ribbon (number 5). 
You and your friends can use this code for writing secret letters, too. The cor- 
rect answer will be given next month. 


five 
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BONY got up from her place 
in front of the fire. She 
stretched and walked slowly to the 
chair by the window. Ebony, 
called Ebbie for short, was David’s 
coal-black cat. As she jumped into 
the chair by the window, Mrs. Har- 
rison smiled. 

‘“Yes, Ebbie,’’ she said, ‘‘it is 
about time for the gang to be com- 
ing home from school.”’ 

The day was a warm one in Feb- 
ruary. From time to 
time the melting snow 
came sliding down the 
roofs with a noise like 
rumbling - thunder. 
Twice Bige had been 
aroused by such a slide 
to bark loudly for a 
moment. Now he 
joined Ebbie by the 
window to watch for 
the Spartans’ return. 

“How you’ two 
know it’s time for 
those children is be- 
yond me,’’ Mrs. Har- 
rison continued, ‘‘but 
the clock says you’re 
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They peered in all 
the corners 


right. I’d better get these cookies 
into the oven.”’ 

By the time the gang came 
swarming onto the porch the cook- 
ies were baked and cooling on the 
kitchen table. Galoshes were kicked 
off and the Spartans burst into the 
kitchen. 

‘*T smell cookies!’’ Kegs smiled 
sweetly at Mrs. Harrison. 

would,”’ said Red. 

‘*Well, don’t you?’’ Kegs asked. 

**Yes, but I am too 
polite to say so.’’ Red 
pretended to frown. 

‘*Would you be too 
polite to eat one, 
Red?’’ Mrs. Harrison 
asked, passing the 
plate. 

wouldn’t be 
polite, Mrs. Harrison 
—not when you of- 
fered them to me.’’ 
Red smiled his thanks 
as he took a cooky. 

Bige kept running 
from one Spartan to 
another collecting bits 
of cooky from each. 
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Ebbie was not in- 

ef terested in cookies, 

but at last she left the 

chair by the window 

and came to rub against David’s 
leg. 

‘*Ebbie’’—David stooped to rub 
her back—‘‘why don’t you tell me 
where they are?”’ 

‘*Where what are?”’’ 
wanted to know. 

‘‘Ebbie has some kittens hidden 
some place, but we can’t get her to 
show us where they are,’’ David 
told her. 

‘*Why don’t you watch where she 
goes when you let her out?’ asked 
Cousin Bob. 

‘“‘We’ve tried to,’’ David an- 
swered, ‘‘but she always slips away 
from us.”’ 

‘*‘Let’s try now,’’ said Chink. 
‘‘Open the door. I'll bet we can 
find them if we all follow her.’’ 

So when Ebbie stepped out of the 
kitchen door the gang followed close 
behind. 

‘‘She’s going toward the barn,”’ 
Red said excitedly. ‘‘I’ll_ bet 
they’re in there!’’ 

‘*But she didn’t 
go in,’’? Andy 
pointed out. ‘‘She 
just slipped 
around the north 
side.”’ 

The Spartans 
hurried around 
the corner of the 
building, but Eb- 
bie was not in 


Coralee 


sight. They peered in all 
the corners of the dark, 
musty barn and climbed 
into the loft. They 
searched around the huge, 
shadowy place until they were dusty 


and covered with hay and cobwebs, \ 
but not a hair of a kitten did they § rou 
find. qui 

‘*We haven’t time to look any § ing 
longer,’’ Coralee said, ‘‘if we’re go- 
ing to build a fire in the Roost so F our 
Kegs can practice his piece once — con 


more.’’ 


Tomorrow was Lincoln’s birth- — ©” 
day and there was to be a program fF tak 
at school. Miss Morgan had asked F it 

rea 


Kegs to recite Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
address and the Spartans had been — US 
helping him learn it. : 

**Oh, I know it, all right,’’ Kegs 
said airily. 

**You’d better do it once more 
just to make sure,”’ 
David said. 

“*T’ll say you had,’’ 
Chink agreed. ‘If you 
forget tomorrow, won’t 
our faces be red?’ 


Straight d 
David’s a” 
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“If he forgets tomor- 
row, Cora- 
lee began. 

“‘Oh, I’ll have it done 
before you decide what to 
laughed Red. 

When the fire was blazing in the 
round stove, the Spartans sat 
quietly in a row while Kegs, stand- 
ing stiffly before them, began: 

‘‘Rourscore and seven years ago 
our fathers brought forth upon this 
continent a new nation——”’ 

He sailed along smoothly until he 
came to the last long sentence. Then 
taking a deep breath, he plunged 
into it, only to falter when he 
reached the words ‘‘It is rather for 
us here to be—to be here——’’ 

A sigh went up from the gang. 

‘“‘Stuck again!’’ said Red in dis- 
gust. 

‘Give him the book,’’ Cousin Bob 
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suggested helpfully. 
‘““He can’t have a 


Kegs read the sentence over and 
over. By the time they were ready 
to go home he could recite it per- 
fectly. 
“That’s that,’’ said Chink. 


book tomorrow,”’’ 
Coralee reminded 
them. 


yet,’’ Red said, ‘‘not until 
after he does it tomorrow.”’ 


As they went through the big gate 
Ebbie came down the lane and 
brushed lightly against Coralee in 
passing. 

‘‘Ebbie, I ought not to like you 
at all,’’ Coralee told her. ‘‘You 
know I’d love to see your cuddly 
kittens. ”’ 

‘*Ebbie’s making fun of us,”’ 
Andy said as they walked up the 
lane. 


The schoolhouse was filled with 
visitors the next afternoon. There 
had been a little play in which 
Andy, because he was tall and thin, 
had been given the part of Abraham 
Lincoln. The school orchestra had 
played, and now Kegs walked to 
the platform to give the Gettysburg 
address. The Spartans listened 
carefully. They became a bit anx- 
ious as Kegs came closer to the _ 
long sentence. Their lips silently 
followed his every word. He was | 
almost there. 


Suddenly there was a titter from 


near the door. Every head turned  . 


in that direction, and Miss Morgan 
rose to her feet. The titter became 


sty 
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a roar as the children saw what was 
happening. Through the door and 
straight down the aisle to David’s 
seat walked Ebony with a tiny kit- 
ten held tenderly in her mouth. 
Proudly she laid it at David’s feet 
and marched back out the door. 

““You’d better follow her, 
David,’’ whispered Chink, ‘‘or 
she’ll be bringing them all in here.”’ 

“Tf you hurry you ean find out 
where they are,’’ whispered Cora- 
lee. Miss Morgan smiled and 
nodded when David asked if he 
might go. Picking up the kitten, 
in spite of Coralee who wanted to 
keep it, David left the room. 

‘*Now, Kegs,’’ Miss Morgan said 
when the children became quiet, 
‘‘vou may begin again.”’ 

So Kegs began again, and again 
he recited beautifully until he 
reached the troublesome sentence. 

“Tt is rather for us here to be 
——’”’ A frown from Cousin Bob 
stopped him. 

“It is rather for us——’’ Again 
Kegs stopped, his face very red. 

Then without any idea that the 
others were going to do the same 
thing, each Spartan came to Kegs’s 
rescue. With one voice they de- 
clared, ‘‘It is rather for us to be 
here dedicated to the great task 
——”’ Gradually each Spartan dis- 
covered that the others were speak- 
ing aloud too, and by the time the 
end of the sentence was reached 
only Coralee was speaking. 

“Shall not perish from the 
earth,’’ she finished in a loud voice. 


The crowd clapped their hands 
and laughed. Kegs, his face flam- 
ing, bowed and almost ran from the 
platform. 

After school the Spartans gath- 


ered around a very sorrowful Kegs, FF 


forgot again,’ he said. 


‘*Tt’s all right, Keggsy,’’ Red told § 


him. ‘‘Any one would have forgot- 
ten after Ebbie walked in with that 
kitten.”’ 


“‘T guess we just expected you — 


to forget so hard, Kegs, that you 
hadn’t much chance to remember,”’ 
Coralee stated truthfully. ‘‘ Next 
time we’ll expect you to remember 
instead.”’ 

They hurried to David’s house 
and found four kittens sleeping 
cosily in a box behind the stove. 

‘*They were in the schoolhouse,” 
David told the gang. ‘‘I found 
them in that old book closet. I 
guess Ebbie was afraid Bige would 
find them at home.’’ 

‘The way she gave you the kit- 
ten was funny,’’ laughed Cousin 
Bob. ‘‘She must have thought this 
was your birthday instead of Lin- 
coln’s.”’ 


Are You Going to Move? 


If you are planning to move, or have 
already moved, please notify us, giving 
both your old and your new address. 
If your family is subscribing to any of 
our other magazines, please give us their 
names also, and tell whether or not they 
have a prosperity bank. This will help 
us to make sure that you receive your 
magazines promptly. 
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TALES 


The dog and the rabbit ran a race 

To see which one would take first place; 
Around the toyshop floor they flew— 
I’m glad the bunny won, aren’t you? 
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Brother opister 


NCE there were two kittens. One kitten was white. His 
name was Teddy. One kitten was all black. Her name 

was Blackie. Teddy and Blackie learned to wash their faces. L 
They learned to run on the fence and to climb trees. 

One day Teddy climbed high up in a tree. Blackie said, 
‘*Oh, Teddy! See where you are! You are way up in the tree. 
I wish I could climb that high.”’ 

Teddy said, ‘‘Come on, Blackie. You can climb up here.” 

‘*No, I can’t,’’ mewed Blackie. ‘‘I can’t climb 
that high.’’ 

‘*Yes, you can,’’ answered Teddy. ‘‘ You must 
learn to climb, Blackie. Big cats can climb high, 
and you must learn.”’ 

So Blackie started to climb the tree. When 
she got to the first branch, Teddy urged, ‘‘Good, 
Blackie! Now come up to this branch. It’s not far.”’ 

Blackie went a little farther, and soon she was on the 
branch with Teddy. 

Blackie and Teddy purred and purred. They were glad 
Blackie had been so brave. 

‘Tt is fun up here, Teddy,’’ said Blackie. 

‘Yes, it’s fun to climb high,” said Teddy. 

Soon Teddy scrambled to the ground. Blackie called to 
Teddy, 


‘““‘Teddy! I can’t get down!’’ 
‘*Yes, you can,’’ said Teddy. 
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“Teddy! Teddy! I am up too 
high. I can’t get down!’’ cried 
ther mpister Blackie. 

‘‘Run down,’’ said Teddy. 
“*T ean’t,’? mewed Blackie. ‘‘ What 
shall I do?’’ 

‘Run down fast like me, 
Blackie. Watch!’ said 
Teddy. Teddy climbed 

the tree again, then 

ran down fast. 

Blackie cried, 

“Teddy! I can’t—I 

can’t!”’ 

Just then some one 
called, ‘‘Kitty, kitty, 
kitty! Come, Teddy. 
Come, Blackie. Come 
and get your supper !”’ 

And what do you 
think ? 

Blackie ran down 
the tree in a flash! 

When the two kit- 
tens had lapped up all 
the nice warm milk 
they had been given for supper, they curled up in the 
sun for a long nap. 


‘Do you know, Teddy,’’ mewed Blackie happily, 
‘““T guess I'll never be afraid to climb a tree again.”’ 


Stonflor Younger 


His 
lame 
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Cakes for St. Valentine’s 
By JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 


“TY EBRUARY is sometimes called 

hospitality month,” remarked Mrs. 
Miller as the cooking club girls scrubbed 
their hands. 

“What does hospitality mean?” asked 
Daisy Dean. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Miller slowly, “hos- 
pitality really is love—love of your home 
and your family, and delight in enter- 
taining others. St. Valentine’s Day, like 
Christmas, is a day when people all 
over the world send messages and gifts 
of love to each other.” 

“Are we going to have a Valentine 
party?” chorused the girls. 

“Well, no,” replied Mrs. Miller, “but 
we’re going to make a cake. Then if 
your mothers should plan a party for 
you, you will know how to make the 
refreshments. Today we shall bake the 
small recipe in muffin pans. Here is 
the recipe.” 


SMALL RECIPE 
Makes 6 cup cakes 
1%, tablespoonfuls butter 
cupful sugar 
3 tablespoonfuls milk 
10 tablespoonfuls sifted cake flour 
1 teaspoonful baking powder 
teaspoonful vanilla 
1 egg white beaten stiff 


LARGE RECIPE 
Bake in layers or a loaf 
14 cupful butter 
1 cupful sugar 
cupful milk 
cupfuls cake flour 


2% teaspoonfuls baking powder 
3 egg whites 
1 teaspoonful vanilla 

Bake in a moderately hot oven 15 to 20 
minutes for small cakes, 25 or 30 minutes 
for large. 

“May I measure the butter?” asked 
Ann Beth. 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Miller, handing 
her the mixing bowl and spoon. “Work 
it in the bow] until it is soft and creamy. 
Then stir in the sugar a little at a time 
to keep it smooth. The vanilla goes in 
next. Marjorie, you may measure the 
flour. Be sure to sift it before measur- 
ing, then add the baking powder and sift 
again.” 

“When do I stir?” asked Daisy Dean 
wistfully. 

“You may have your turn right now,” 
Mrs. Miller assured her. “Pour in a 
little milk and stir, then add a little 
flour and beat some more. Add more 
milk and then more flour by turns until 
they are both gone. Then fold in the 
stiffly beaten egg whites, and the cakes 
are ready for the greased pans. While 
the cakes bake copy these recipes for 
frosting.” 

SMALL RECIPE 
Powdered Sugar Icing 

14 cupful powdered sugar 
¥, teaspoonful vanilla 
1% teaspoonful cream 
1 tablespoonful butter 
Cream butter and sugar. 
and cream. Stir well. 

(Please turn to page 50) 


Add flavoring 
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; line and bend it open along the dotted line. 


| ten Al to the back of A2 with a brass 


Monkey Business 
By LUCILLE MORGAN ISON 


Cut out this page and mount it on stiff, white paper. 
When the paste has dried, cut out the three pieces. With 
a razor blade slit the door (on the heart) along the heavy 


Punch holes at Al and A2, then fas- 


fastener. Fasten Bl over B2. Bend back 
flap X and fasten C1 over C2. Make an- 
other bend at the dotted line for flap Y. 
(See back view.) Carefully move flap Y 
up and down and see what happens. Bend 
back both R’s so that the cut-out will 
stand up. 


< 
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NY) Have you ever considered the 
stories in WEE WISDOM from the 
viewpoint of character education? 
We suggest that you do so. You 
will be pleasantly surprised to dis- 
cover the wide range of problems 
that are dealt with. Yet children 
do not find the stories preachy, but 
intensely interesting and readable. 
We suggest that you read “The Best 
Possible Gift” aloud to your class if 
they are confronted with the prob- 
lem that it presents. 


Wy With the story “Teddy and 
Blackie” we hope we are fulfilling 
the request of many primary teach- 
ers for simple stories for tiny tots. 
If it does or does not meet your 
requirements, please let us know. 


Nw) In answer to our recent invita- 
tion asking boys and girls to write 
us which features in WEE WISDOM 
they most enjoy, a large majority 
by far gave as their first choice the 
continued stories. So it makes us 
very happy to announce that next 
month will see the publication of the 


Ualentine’ Greetings ~ 
to <All Grade Geachers 


FEBRUARY WEE WISDOM CONTAINS FIFTY-TWO PAGES 
OF MATERIAL FOR CLASSROOM, PARTY, PROGRAM, OR 
RECITATION USE. YOU WILL WANT TO HAVE YOUR COPY 
WITH YOU EVERY DAY FOR ONE FEATURE OR ANOTHER. 


first chapter of a new five-part serial 
about a boy and his dog. It is called 
“Rags the Rover,” and we believe it 
is one of the best children’s serials 
we have published up to this time. 


@3 There is a poem for St. Valen- 
tine’s Day and another for Lincoln’s 
birthday. The latter is especially 
good for recitation. 


(3 If your pupils wish to make val- 
entines in their art class, we sug- 
gest they use the valentine cut-out 
on page 47. By using it as a pat- 
tern, they can make any number of 
valentines. 


Ay, A clothes hamper such as the 
one Laurence Fuller tells how to 
make this month would make a fine 
valentine for mother or sister. 


QD If your class is giving a val- 
entine party, doubtless some of the 
girls will volunteer to make the de- 
licious little cakes that Mrs. Keith 
tells about on our cooking page this 
month. 
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The Best Possible Gift 


(Continued from page 10) 


With happy cries of “Surprise!” 
Mother and Cousin Henry and Mary 
Lou came out of the living room where 
» they had been hiding. 

“That’s the remembrance I said 
Queen was sending you, Bob,” Cousin 
Henry laughed. “She had four pups and 
I picked the smartest one for you. We 
call him Skippy but you may name him 
anything you like.” 

Bobby, down on his knees tussling 
with the pup, could only look up at 
Cousin Henry with joy in his eyes. What 
words could thank him for such a real, 
live gift? 

“Say,” Cousin Henry started, “we 
were all so busy preparing Bob’s sur- 
prise that I clear forgot all about Mary 
Lou’s valentine. I'll get it. It’s up in 
my room.” 

Shortly Cousin Henry came down- 
stairs, a puzzled frown on his face. 
“That’s strange. I was sure I had un- 
packed it last night. I had a valentine 
for you, too, Mary Lou but I must have 
left it at the ranch.” 

Like a flash Bobby knew that the big 
heart-shaped box of chocolates he had 
taken from Cousin Henry’s dresser had 
been for Mary Lou. So it was Mary Lou 
that he had stolen from after all! The 
picture of Mary Lou standing in the 
kitchen doorway offering him Mother’s 
valentine came back to him. Gener- 
ous, unselfish little Mary Lou! Bobby 
blinked hard to keep back the tears. Now 
he knew that all the little tempting 
voices that had urged him first to boast 
and then to take the box of candy and 
tell a falsehood were wrong. He knew 
now what Cousin Henry would think 
when he told what he had done. Yet he 
must tell. It was the honest thing to 
do, and above everything else just now 
Bobby wanted to be honest—to show 
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them that he was. 

“I—I guess I took Mary Lou’s candy 
——” he said slowly. 

Mother, Cousin Henry, and Mary Lou 
looked at him in astonishment. 

He told how he had first boasted to 
Squeakie and then how he had been un- 
able to carry out his boast except by 
stealing. How ugly the story sounded 
as he told it! Mother’s face was very 
sad and Cousin Henry looked stern. 

When Bobby had finished he took 
Skippy by the collar and led him over 
to Mary Lou. “He really belongs to you, 
Mary Lou,” he said, blinking fast, 
“cause I took your valentine. And I'll 
work at the drugstore and save all my 
allowance money till I can pay Cousin 
Henry for the box of candy.” 

At that Mother smiled and Cousin 
Henry gripped Bob’s hand tightly. 
“That’s a contract, Bob. I’ll depend on 

Mary Lou smiled forgivingly, too, as 
she placed Bobby’s hand on Skippy’s 
collar. “He'll belong to both of us, 
Bobby.” 

For the first time in three days Bobby 
was utterly and completely happy. 


The Prayer of Faith 


WEE WISDOM readers can help themselves 
and others by saying this prayer 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 
God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 

God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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Peter the Bold 
(Continued from page 37) 


law in healing the beggar. He was bold 
in the use of the law because he had seen 
Jesus use it and he himself had used it 
before. 

We gain confidence in laws by using 
them. You watch your teacher use a 
rule of mathematics. Then you try to 
use it. If at first you fail to use it cor- 
rectly, you try again. After you learn 
to use that rule or law you use it boldly 
because you know that it works. No 
one could convince you that it is not true. 

We can use the laws that Jesus and 
Peter used. We learn to do this by try- 
ing time and again. 

This week we shall remember that Je- 
sus said we were to be perfect, even as 
our heavenly Father is perfect. Keep 
the following thought in your mind: 

I am growing into perfection. 


Cakes for St. Valentine's 
(Continued from page 46) 


LARGE RECIPE 
Cooked Icing 
1 unbeaten egg white 
1 cupful sugar 
4 tablespoonfuls water 
24 teaspoonful vanilla 
Place over boiling water in top part of 
double boiler and beat for seven minutes 
with a Dover egg beater until thick, light, 
and fluffy. Add vanilla. 


By the time the cup cakes had cooled, 
the frosting was ready to spread. 

“Yum-yum,” said Marjorie. “Let’s 
make the big cake sometime.” 
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Table Blessing 


Let all our lives, dear Lord, be spent 
In praise of Him whom Thou hast sent. 
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My Health” 


Do you want to have a fine, 
strong body? Do you want to be 
perfectly well all the time? Then 
keep this thought in your mind 
—“God is my health.” Repeat it 
earnestly day by day, and believe 
it with all your heart, and you 
will not have to be afraid of ill- 
ness. This thought comes from 


The Prayer of Faith 
which all Wee Wisdom children 
know. We have this prayer in 
the form of a motto, beautifully 
framed. Why not send for it 
and hang it where you can see it 
every day? It will help you re- 
member to say “God is my 
health.” The price of this framed 
prayer is 


$1.50 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas Citr, Mo. 
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If a valentine is to be a “teally truly’ \valentine it 
say “I love you.” We want every hoy a : 
reads this issue of WEE Wisp fo foot 
had a “realtytruly” valentiné 
our own\ pag e were saying 


it is not_abwa 

eving acts 
course we cannot really come to your Homes and dd 
you the many Yoyous things we shoxld like to do, but_in 
one way we do ome to your hemes every menth. We 
come through the pages of E WISDOM, and we express 
dur love for you by choosing the very best stories, poems; 
sohgs, puzzles, and games for publication, and by selecting 
the Xery best artists‘to illustrate them for you. 

Next month we are coming ta your home with a brand 
new serial that we feel sure every~ene will enjoy. Bu 
that is no&all. Every month of this yéar_we shall visit 
you with ne ories to be read, new games tobe played, 
new/Songs to be sung, and new things to make andNo do. 

Now we are sure yotnwwill all agree that we can tr th- 
fully say, “I love you.” 


A 
Valenting Message. 
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